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MISCELLANY. 

MTSTERIOVS  CIRCOMsTABCB. 

A  sinEiilar  incident  took  place,  on  Thursday,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  one  of  the  Peeress’bo*,  uear  to 
the  left  of  his  Majesty's  table.  At  the  first  entry  of 
the  champion,  when  every  eye  was  directed  towards 
him,  an  Irish  Peeress, 'the  Couiiti-ss  of  A,]  who  htd 
lately  returned  from  Paris  to  attend  the  coronation, 
happ'^nin);  to  turn  her  bead,  saw  near  her  a  gentleman 
in  a  Highland  dress,  leauiug  against  one  ol  the  small 
pillars,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  aid  lo  iking  towards 
his  Majesty’s  table,  secmiilgly  as  ifg'oing  to  present  if. 
Instantly  starting,  she  excl&imed,  “  What  do  you 
reran?  What  are  you  about,  -Sir  ?“  He  replied," 
don't  he  alarmed,  madam,  the  pistol  is  not  loaded." 
But  this  not  safis'‘ying  her  lad;ship,  she,  with  the  true 
characteristic  spint  of  her  coriitry,  turned  to  one  of 
the  gentlemen  appointed  to  ittend  upon  the  peeresses 
with  refreshment,  and  said,  *Pir  I  desire  you  will  in¬ 
stantly  arrest  and  secure  flis  gentleman  with  the  pis¬ 
tol  in  his  trend,  and  remo»e  him  from  the  gallery 
upon  which  he  was  snrroinded  by  some  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  till  a  pro|>cr  olIirtT  look  him  into  custody. 
Many  of  the  ladies  werr  alarmed  almost  to  fainting. 
After  a  short  interval,  sne  of  (be  attendants  was  sent 
to  tne  box  .o  quiet  fh<  fears  of  the  Indies, by  informing 
them  that  the  pistols  were  not  loaded. 

macdonnell  of  glengarry. 

A  day  or  iwonfter  the  coronation,  the  new«- 
paper*,  with  g^'eat  i^ravily.  related  a  ‘mysleri- 
011*  circiim*tatce^  which  occtirred,  and  wliich 
may,  at  loine  future  period.figtire  in  a  romance 
or  a  melo-(tr;ima.  At  the  coronation  of  George 
III.  whei  a  lady  accidentally  dropped  a 
Hhiie  glove  in  the  hall,  it  w'a;<  considered  a*  a 
deliance  lo  the  Champion'*  challenge  ;  and  a* 
nolwidy  hut  the  Pretender  could  be  supposed 
todi-pute  the  king's  title  to  the  crown,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  must  have  been  there  ; 
as  stories  gain  in  telling,  the  supposition  was 
converted  into  an  assertion,  and  it  was  stated 
that  a  nublenian  actually  rccogiiized  the  Pre- 


temler  in  petticoats.  What  turn  may  hereaf-  *”  I  answered 

ter  be  given  to’Colonel  Macdonnell’s  appear-  l’'•*ol  «;ill  do  *  on  no  harm.  Madam 

ance  in  the  gallery,  in  the  costume  of  a  High 


hut  a  second  time  she  cried  oul,^*  O  Lord,  O 


land  chieftain,  we  know  not  ;  but  such  is  the  ^  *  gentleman  with  a  pistol  !” 

love  of  the  marvellous,  that  we  doubt  not  (he  ^  *  answered  by  assuring  her  that  the 

‘mysterious  circumstance'  will  be  remembered 

when  his  explanation  is  forgotten  The  fol-  **^*^l^y  retire  to  my  place,  since  it  seemed  to  ^ 
lowing  extract  from  the  Colonel’s  letter  will  uneasiness ^nd  I  was  accordingly 

explain  the  whole  affair.  It  is  addressed  to  the  preparing  to  do  so,  when,  accosted  by  a  young 
editor  of  one  of  the  morning  papers  —  knight  errant,  and  closely  followed  by  two 

.*  <5jp^ — alarm  expressed  hy  n  ladv  on  see-  utters  likewise  in  plain  clothes,  one  of  whom 
ing  me  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  day  of  his  1  that  began  to  mob  me,  for  it  merits  no 

Majestv's  coronation,  and  the  publicity  which  nther  term,  laid  bis  hand  on  my  pistol,  still  gras- 

her  lad vship  judged  it  becoming  to  give  jo  ‘  1*^”“ »  ®ud 

that  expression  of  her  alarm  by  moans  of  your  ‘'‘'*®'-ving  (he  numbers  increase  on  his  side,  he 
paper,  I  should  have  treated  with  the  indiffer-  ^“ked  me  to  deliver  him  the  pistol.  Need  I 
ence  due  to  such  mock  heroics  in  one  of  the  p*y  that,  as  a  Highland  chieftain.  I  refused  his 
fair  sex,  hut  that  it  has  been  copied  into  other  ‘l®tu^ud  with  conteinpt .  I  he  second  gentle- 
papers  with  comments  and  additions,  which  his  friend  s  suit,  hut  was  equal- 

seemed  to  me  to  redect  both  upon  mv  c«  ndiKt  *y  uusuccesslul ;  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 
and  the  Highland  character.  I  (rnst,  therefore  ‘^en  »nt^aced  lyih  all  due  honour,  by  the 
to  your  sense  of  justice  for  giving  to  the  public  u**”®  Charted,  into  this  petty  contention, 

the  real  history  of  (he  “  mvteriou.  circtim-  ^e  also  desired  me  to  give  up  my  pistol 
.  stance,"  as  it  is  termed.  I  had  the  honout  of  a  “’at  gentleman ;  which  I  tlatly  refused,  hut 
Royal  Duke's  tickets  for  my  daughter  and  mv-  addl’d,  that  iinderetanding  him  by  dicss,  &<■, 
seif  to  see  bis  Majesty  crowned  and  I  dressed  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross,  be  might 


upon  that  magnificent  and  solemn  occasion  in 
the  fii'il  costume  of  a  Highland  chief,  including, 


have  it  if  he  chose,  with  all  its  responsibility; 
for,  as  I  had  already  said.  ‘Mt  wa*  not  loaded. 


ofeourse,  a  brace  of  pistols.  I  ha<l  travelled  pistols  were  a  part  of  my  national  garb  in 
about  six  hundred  miles  for  that  purpose  ;  and  full  dress. 

in  that  very  dress,  with  both  ru-tol.  mounted.  ‘hc  manner  in  which  the  Co- 

I  had  the  honor  to  kiss  mv  Sovereign’s  hand  »uu®‘  P****'®"  “;*** 

at  the  Levee  of  Wednesday  last,  the  23th  not  loaded,  he  thus  concludes  his  letter 
instant.  Finding  one  of  our  .'eats  in  the  Hall  kis,  sir,  is  the  whole  hMory  of  the  absorb 
orctipied  hv  a  ladv  on  our  return  to  the  lower  ridiculous  alarm.  Pistols  are  as  essentia 
gallery  (whence  lhad  led  mvlaughtet  down  for  «>  “‘®  MighlHuder  s  courtier  s  dress,  as  a  sword 
refresh  neuis,)  l.upm  rephc.iug  her  in  aformer  ^he  Uglnh  rourtici  s,  the  Frenchman,  or 
situation,  stepped  two  or  thiee  n.ws  further  German,  and  those  used  by  me  on  such  occa- 
Kack,  and  waMhus  deprived  of  a  view  of  the  sions  are  as  unstained  »vith  powder,  as  any  cour- 
mounted  noblemen,  by  the  anxiety  uf  the  la-  tier's  sword  with  Mood  ;  it  is  only  the  grossest 
dies,  which  induced  them  to  stand  up  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Highland  character  and  cos- 
horsemen  entered,  whereupon  I  moved  nearer  tu"™®  which  could  imagine  that  the  assassin  lur- 
the  upper  end  of  the  gallerv,  and  had  thereby  ked  under  t  eir  o  an  man  y  orm. 
a  full  view  of  his  Majesty  an<l  the  Roval  Dukes  ,W-'h  re-pect  to  the  wild  lanta-y  tba^l  haun- 
upon  hi.  right  hand.  I  had  been  standing  in  ‘«'l  I'^dy  A.'s  brain  of  danger  to  h.s  Majesty, 


npon  hi.  right  hand.  I  had  been  standing  in  I ««"  ” 

thi.  position  for  some  time,  with  one  of  the  pil-  '  '  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  George  the 

asters  in  the  fold  of  my  right  arm.  and  ^ny  Fourth  ha*  not  in  h.s  dominions  more  faithful 

'  subjects  than  the  Highlanders  ;  and  that  not  an 


■  breast  pistol  in  that  hand  pointing  towards  the  .  .  .  mi  ■  .  » 

,«.l  floor  oo  which  I  .loofl,  whoo  tho  Ch»m-  .n.l....hia  w.tnc«ed  h»  Maj«  y  ,  coroo.  lom 
pion  on.errd,  h.  which  ,n..o.  I  hoo-  m.  b,«ly  who  woold  more  cheorl.illy  andirdeolly  shed 
forward  in  any  thinp  hot  ‘‘.neminily  a.  if  i;o.  his  hearts  blood  lor  him  lhan 

-  .  .  .  .  •Vniii"  latimlalA  aoptranf 


ing  to  present in  fact.  I  had  taken  it  into  my 
hand  in  order  to  relieve  my  chest  from  the 
pressure  of  its  weight,  after  having  worn  >1 
slung  till  (hen,  from  four  o’clock.  It  wa.  at 


‘Your  humble  servant, 
*nol“  Macn.-roghlon,"  but 
*Ard-Flath  Siol-Chiorb  Mac-Mhic  Aijvvtair, 
which  may  be  Anglified  ‘'Colonel  Rooaldson 


Ibis  instant  that  a  ladv,  within  a  short  f  israo'e,  sVtacdonell,  of  Glengarry  and  Ltanronald. 
exclaimed, “  O  Lord,0  Lord,  there  is  a  gentle-  'Gordon  s  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street, 
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JliVEXII.E  REC0LI.ECTIOSH 
Siatf  r,f  the  Engli'ihf^^pera/rom  the  year  1783,/ol793. 

This  experienced  during  Ihe  above  lap«e  of 
time,  almost  a  complete  change,  though  grad¬ 
ually  effected  at  each  of  the  two  great  wintei 
theatres,  Drury  lane,  and  Cov(*nt  garden.  The 
first  slate  of  operas  that  1  recollect,  was  as 
follows : — 

At  Drury  lane,  Dignum  was  the  first  tenor. 
To  a  needy  and  nnpIea^anf  voice  he  united  hut 
little  science  ;  but  was  always  correct,  though 
cedd,  inanimate,  and  plain  in  his  style.  For 
several  years,  he  owed  his  success,  which  was 
greater  than  liis  merits  could  otherwise  claim, 
to  the  dearth  of  tenor  singers  which  had  for 
some  lime  previously  prevailed.  No  man  was 
more  fortunate  in  private  engagements.  When 
singing  at  dinners  and  suppers  at  the  houses  of 
noblemon  and  gentlemen,  or  at  public  parlies, 
fcc.  he  invariably  attended  in  the  <loiihIe  capac¬ 
ity  of  bidden  gue«t  and  remunerated  musician. 
From  these  too.  he  derived  great  advantage 
on  his  benefit  nights  at  Drury  lane  theatre. 

Charles  Bannister —  \  bass  voice  of  remark¬ 
able  sweetness,  as  well  as  round  and  full.  He 
possessed  no  great  knowledge  of  music,  and 
displayed  but  little  embellishment ;  but  he  was 
always  chaste,  correct  and  perfectly  in  tune. 
To  these  qualifications  he  aiided  that  of  good 
acting,  which,  with  an  interesting  countenance 
and  manly  figure  made  him  constantly  and  de¬ 
servedly  a  great  favourite  with  the  audience. 

Mi«s  Phillips,  afterwards  Mrs.Croiich.— -One 
of  the  most  captivating  creatures  that  ever  trod 
any  stage,  and  a  delightful  singer.  Hei  voice 
was  uncommonly  sweet,  and  her  style  of  sing¬ 
ing  possessed  a  delicacy  altogether  peculiar  to 
her'^elf ;  nor  was  she,  perhaps,  in  character  of 
feeling  and  sentiment,  less  accomplished  as  an 
actress.  Her  Miss  Alton  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Heiress,  will  ne*er  be  forgot  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  her  excellence. 

Miss  George,*  afterwards  .Mrs.  Oldmixon 
To  a  voice  ot  no  common  elegance  and  extent, 
she  united  brilliancy  of  execution  and  e.\qui- 
site  taste,  and  her  reputation  as  an  actress, 
stood  deserveilly  high-  This,  then  useful  can¬ 
didate  for  di«tinction,  burst  suddenly  into  puti- 
lic  favour,  and  continued  to  hold  a  high  rank 
both  as  a  vocalist  and  actress. 

Mrs.  Wrighten,*  afterw’ards  Mrs  Town 
A  singer  and  actress  in  the  comic  line,  of  the 
very  first  order  an  I  a  great  favourite. 

Miss  Field,  afterwards  .Mrs.  Foster  A 
sweet,  though  not  powerful  voice — chisle, 
scientific  and  tasteful  in  all  her  performances. 

At  Covent  garden,  Johnstone  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  tenor  singer — a  very  sweet  falsetto;  in 
tone  resembling  a  flute,  of  which  he  made  am- 
p.r  Uso,  HO.!  all  Ins  songs  composed  purposely 
for  fiiin,  were  wriltrri  with  high  notes.  He 
was,  prooai  ly  Ihe  first  who  introflucod  falsetto 
emhelli-lui'euts,  which  liave  been  so  liberally 
follovti  d  up  by  a  host  of  imitators.  His  natur¬ 
al  voice  was  harsh,  aud  fui  nicd  an  unpleasant 


contrast  to  the  falsetto.  Instead  of  blending 
he  frequently  came  with  a  kind  of  crack  from 
the  falsetto  to  his  natural  tone,  which  induce.! 
Anthony  Pasqnin  in  his  Poem  of  the  children 
of  Thespis  to  say, 

“One  half's  Rubinelli,  the  other  Paddy  VThack.” 

Brett,  the  father  of  the  late  interesting  ac¬ 
tress  and  singer,  the  truly  amiable  Mrs.  Hodg- 
kinson,*  well  known  and  highly  applaurieri  in 
America,  was  a  tenor  singer  of  sound  science 
and  good  taste  and  possessed  a  sweet  an4  pow¬ 
erful  voice,  and  was  an  excellent  musician. 

Reinhold,  who  sung  in  Handel’s  oratorio’s  in 
the  time  of  that  great  compo«er,was  a  fir.-st  rate 
vocal  performer  with  a  powerful  bass  voice, 
stood  high  as  a  musician  and  greatly  adaiired 
as  a  Piano  forte  player.  Besides  his  theatri 
cal  engagements,  he  taught  music  and  was  Or¬ 
ganist  of  Queen's  square  chapel. 

Charles  Bannister  was  also  for  one  or  two 
seasons  at  Covent  garden  theatre,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  quarters  at  Drury  lane. 

Mrs,.  Bannister,  wife  of  John  Bannister  the 
celebrated  comedian  and,  of  course,  daughter 
m  law  of  Chailes  Bannister;  a  truly  chaste 
and  correct  singer  as  ever  appeared  on  any 
stage.  Her  voice,  though  not  very  powerful, 
was  sweetness  itself,  and  she  was  an  excellent 
musician. 

Sigiiiora  Se«tini,  from  the  opera  house.  A 
comic  singer  and  actress  of  most  attractive  pow¬ 
ers,  formed  also  part  of  the  dramatic  corps  at 
Covent  garden. 

Mrs  Martyr.  A  woman  of  much  heautyt 
and  a  delightful  actress  in  the  comic  line.  She 
went  through  her  singing  business  in  a  pleasant 
though  not  a  very  refined  style. 

Mrs.  Kennedy.  With  a  voice  that  thrilled 
through  every  nerve,  and  respectable  powe^^ 
as  an  actress,  she  uniformly  claimed  profound 
attention.  Her  voice  was  a  round,  oily,  if  1 
may  use  the  expression,  and  sweet  counter 
tenor ;  a  quality  so  rare  in  a  female,  that  it 
charmed  by  its  novelty  no  less  than  by  its  rich¬ 
ness  of  tone.  On  account  of  the  pitch  of  her 
voice,  she  more  frequently  played  male  than 
female  characters.  Her  William  in  Rosina  was 
highly  extolled. 

I’he  w  hole  of  the  foregoing,  were  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  Knglish  singers  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  foreign  ornament,  with  the 
exception  of  Signiora  Sestini,  and  likewise  Mis.- 
George,  who  had  formed  her  taste  entirely  for 
the  Italian  school.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Hayes  of  Oxford;  and  Dignum,  Mrs.  Crouch, 
and  Mrs.  Foster  were  of  the  Linley  school. 
Mr«.  Bannister  studied  with  Sacchini. 

At  this  period,  Linley,  and  occasionally  Jack- 
son  of  Exeter,  composed  for  Drury  lane,  and 
Shield,  and  Dr.  Arnnid  for  Covent  garden, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Ihe  theatres,  to 
their  own  fame  and  delight  of  the  public.  The 
Operas  were  then  full  of  beautiful  melodies,  in 
a  flowing  and  natural  style,  nor  was  science  or 
execution  neglected  when  the  subject  permit¬ 
ted  either  to  be  introduced. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  change  took 
place  at  each  theatre,  which  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operatives  At  Drury  lane  the  princi¬ 
pal  tenor  was  Kelly, 


- ‘'That  inmate  of  science, 

“  Who  sets  competition  at  haughty  defiance.' 

Children  of  Thespis. 

A  grand  singer ;  but  not  having  a  pleasing 
voice,  thousrh  it  was  powerful  and  impressive, 
be  was  net  a  general  favourite.  But  in  taste, 
science  and  effect,  he  stood  pre-eminent,  and 
was  also  an  excellent  actor.  Though  his  birth 
place  was  Ireland,  yet  the  principal  part  of  his 
musical  studies  were  pursued  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  also  acquired  celebrity  before 
he  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

Sedgwick.  A  bass  voire  of  more  than  com- 
mon  sweetness  and  roundness  of  tone,  also  sung 
pba«antly.  Charles  Baruiister,  who  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  distinguished  bass  singer,  having 
became  infirm,  seldom  appeared  but  in  some 
of  bis  old  characters. 

Signiora  Sforace.  'I’his  splendid  vocalist 
added  uncommon  interest  to  the  Drury  lane 
opera®.  Though  previou'^Iy  an  Italian  singer 
of  celebrilv  at  foreign  theatres  and  at  the  op. 
era  hou>e  in  England,  yet  she  was  born  in 
Englarnl  and  therefore  spoke  without  a  foreign 
accenC  She  was  truly  a  splendid  singer,  and 
a  very  spirited  actress  in  the  comic  line. 

Mi-s.  Crouch  is  again  mentioned,  on  account 
of  the  very  great  improvement  she  had  made 
by  the  lessons  she  received  from  Kelly,  by 
which  her  rank  as  a  vbrali«t  was  raised  higher 
than  it  ever  had  been  before  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public. 

Mrs.  Bland.  This  fascinating  little  woman, 
with  a  voice  alike  peculiar  and  pleasing,  and  a 
prettinesf  of  style,  combined  with  taste  and 
feeling,  and  a  manner  entirely  her  own,  stood 
always  in  high  favour  with  the  pnblic.  &he 
was  also  an  interesting  comic  actress. 

,  At  Covent  garden.  Incledon*  was  the  prin 
cipal  tenor,  whom  nature  blessed  with  a  voice 
of  uncommon  richness,  power,  extent  and 
sweetness,  which  gained  for  him  a  popularity 
and  admiration,  alnost  uaexampled. 

Johnstone  had  bj  (his  time  acquired  such 
celebrity  in  lri»h  cha-acters,  that  be  abandon¬ 
ed  nearly  all  the  first  characters  in  the  operas 
to  Incledon,  and  Brett '»ad  accepted  other  en- 
gagemenls.  Reinhold  Ud  retiied  from  public 
engagements,  and  Bannisser  returned  to  Drury 
lane,  and  therefore  Darky*  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bass  singer  at  this  theatre.  His  voice 
was  uncommonly  fine  and  vtry  extensive.  He 
was  muc.h  admired  in  the  soig  of  Ere  round 
the  huge  oak,”  in  which  he  was  invariably  en¬ 
cored. 

Mrs.  Billington.  The  great  excellence  cf 
this  brilliant  star,  whose  fume  Ifte  that  ot  Mag- 
aritta,  Cuzzoni,  and  Faustina  of  old  times,  will 
never  die,  has  been  so  often  described,  and  in  a 
manner  too,  so  much  •uperior  to  any  thing  I 
niight  attempt,  that  to  mention  hername  as  the 
principal  vocalist  of  this  tneatre  is  luilicient. 

Mrs  Bannister  shortly  after,  gave  up  her  en¬ 
gagement  and  retained  only  her  situa'Jon  at  the 
summer  theatre.  She  and  husband  had  acquir¬ 
ed  wealth  and  an  increasing  young  famtjy  de¬ 
manded  tlie  attention  of  this  excellent  woman. 

Sestirvi  I  believe,  returned  to  the  opera  house 
and  Mrs.  Martyr  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  rentained 
statu  quo. 
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When  Mrs.  Killinfi'ton  left  Covent  garden  for 
Italy,  a  little  multitude  wa«  brought  forward  to 
supply  her  place.  Mif«  Broadhurst*  was  one 
who  deservedly  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public.  A  young  lady  of  sound  musical  e  luca- 
tion,  with  a  line  voice,  chaste  style  of  singing 
and  correct  execution. 

Mrs.  Warrcll,*  Mrs.  Clendening,  Miss  Dali 
and  others  not  recollected,  occasionally  appear¬ 
ed. 

That  great  singer  Madame  Mara,  also  occa¬ 
sionally  performed  in  English  theatres. 

Miss.Foatioelli,  afterwards  Mrs.  Williamson* 
though  not  a  professed  singer,  yet  often  played 
in  opera  in  comic  characters.  During  this  lat 
ter  period,  Storace,  brother  of  the  great  sing¬ 
er,  was  the  composer  at  Drury  lane,  and  by  his 
compositions  added  a  splendour  to  English  op¬ 
eras,  not  known  before  or  since,  the  Artaxerx- 
es  of  Dr.  Artie  excepted  ;  and  Shield  still  cun 
tinued  by  sweet  and  natural  melody,  combined 
with  taste  and  science,  to  charm  the  audiences 
at  Covent  garden  theatre. 

Those  marked  thus*  have  all  perTorned  on  the  A. 
mericao  stage. 


For  the  Euterpetad 
REFLECTIONS, 

BY  A  LADY,  N  O  5 

on  MUSIC  FAINTINO  AND  POETRY. 

Til  my  last  No,  I  noticed  the  principal  sour¬ 
ces  of  Poetry  ;  and  of  Music  also,  as  it  shail  lie 
my  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  present  Number, 
— but  It  is  first  necessary  to  say  a  few  wonis 
on  the  nature  of  sound  ;  a  very  copiou'*  subjert, 
which  would  require  a  long  dissertation  to  be 
accurately  discussed.  ^  W  ithoiit  entering  info 
a  discourse  on  the  vibration  of  chords,  or  the 
undulations  of  the  air,  it  will  be  sutlicient  for 
onr  purpose  to  observe  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  common  srninJ,  and  a 
musical  sound ;  which  consists  ckietly  in  thi^, 
that  the  power  is  simple  and  e.atire  in  itself j 
like  a  paint,  while  (he  latter  is  always  arcoin  | 
panied  with  other  sounds,  without  ceasing  to  } 
be  one  like  a  circle,  which  is  an  entire  figure,  j 
though  it  is  geneiated  by  a  multitude  of  points! 
(lowing,  at  equal  distance,  round  a  common 
centre.  These  accessory  sounds,  which  are 
caused  hy  the  aliquots  of I’sonorous  body  vibra¬ 
ting  at  once  are  called  Harmonics^  and  the 
whole  system  of  modfrc  harmony  depends  up¬ 
on  them  ;  though  it  wire  easy  to  provv  that 
(he  system  is  unnatural,  an  i  only  made  tolera¬ 
ble  to  the  ear  by  habit:  for  whenever  we 
strike  the  perfect  acctrd  on  (he  harpsichord  or 
an  organ,  the  harmoiics  of  the  third  and  ^fifth 
have  al«o  their  own  harmonics,  which  are  dis¬ 
sonant  from  the  pHncipai  note'.  These  horiid 
di-sonances  are,  indeed,  almost  overpo-xered 
bv  the  natural  hsrmonies  ot  the  principal  chord  ; 
but  that  does  net  prove  them  agreeable  Since 
nature  has  giien  us  a  deligluful  harmony  of 
her  own,  wbr  should  we  destroy  it  by  the  ad¬ 
ditions  of  art  f  It  is  like  tliinkuig 

*••♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•  TO  PAI-XT  THE  LILY 
AND  ADD  A  PERFUME  TO  THE  VIOLET. 


Now  let  US  conceive  that  some  vehenieiit 
passion  is  expressed  in  strong  word®,  exactly 
mea.«ured.  and  pronounced  in  a  common  voice, 
in  just  cadence,  and  with  proper  accents  ;  such 
an  expression  of  the  passion  will  be  genuine 
Poetry; — and  the  famous  ode  of  Sappho  is  al- 
lotveil  to  be  so  in  the  strictest  sense  :  but  if  the 
same  ode,  with  all  its  natural  accents,  were 
expressed  in  a  Musical  voice,  (that  is,  in  sounds 
.accompanied  with  their  harmonics,)  if  it  were 
sung  in  due  time  and  measure,  in  a  single  and 
pleasiig  tune,  (hat  added  force  to  the  words 
without  stitlng  them  it  would  then  be  pure  and 
original  .Music  not  merely  soothing  to  the  ear, 
but  affecting  to  the  heart ;  not  an  imitation  oj 
nature,  but  the  roice  of  nature  herself. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  which  Music 
must  resemble  Poetry  or  it  will  lose  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  its  effect :  we  must  have  ob¬ 
served,  that  a  speaker,  agitated  with  passion, 
or  an  actor,  who  U  indeed  strictly  an  imitator, 
are  perpetually  changing  the  tone  and  pitch 
of  (heir  voice,  as  the  sense  of  their  words  va¬ 
ries  ;  it  may  be  worth  awhile  to  examine  how 
I  thi»  variation  .«  expressed  in  Music. 

Every  b<  dy  knows  that  the  Musical  scale  con-  I 
si«ts  ol'seven  notes  above  which,  we  tind  a  suc¬ 
cession  of«iniilar  sounds  repeated  in  the  same  ! 
order  ;  and  above  that,  other  successions,  as  ! 
tar  as  they  can  he  continued  by  the  human  > 
voice,  or  distinguNhed  by  the  human  ear  : 
now  each  of  these  seven  sounds  has  no  more  | 
neaning,  when  it  is  heard  separately,  than  a  | 
•ingle  letter  of  the  alphabet  would  have  ;  and  : 
It  only  by  tbeir  succession, and  their  relation 
to  one  pr'ncipal  sound,  that  they  take  any  | 
rank  in  the  scale ;  ordiffer  from  each  other,' 
except  as  they  are  graver,  or  more  acute :  but , 
in  the  rtgiilur  scale  each  interval  assumes  a 
proper  character,  and  every  note  stands  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  drst  or  principal  one  by  various 
proportions.  Now,  a  series  of  .sounds  relating  1 
to  o  le  leading  note  is  called  «  mode,  or  a  tone;  j 
and,  as  there  are  twelve  semi-tones  m  the  ^ 
scale,  each  of  which  may  be  made  in  its  turn  | 
the  leader  of  a  mode,  it  follows  that  there  are  ; 
twelve  modes,  and  each  of  them  has  a  peculiar  | 
character  arising  fiom  the  positioni  of  the  I 
modal  note,  aii'l  from  minute  difference  in  the  | 
ratios,  as  of8i  to  80,  or  a  comma  ;  far  there  | 
are  some  intervals,  which  cannot  easily  be  ren-  i 
dered  on  onr  instruments,  yet  have  a  surpri¬ 
sing  effect  in  modulation,  or  in  the  transitions 
from  one  mode  to  another. 

I 

THE  enchanted  lyre.  | 

This  is  an  ingenious  invention.  The  instru- ! 
ment  IS  not  more  than  four  feet  long,  and  well  | 
proportioned  in  its  form,  and  yet  it  produces 
the  effect  of  the  finest  piano  forte,  touched  by 
the  mosi  brilhiint  aod  delicate  finger.  The 
tone  IS  exquisitely  soft  without  being  dull ;  and 
w  hat  is  more  singular,  there  i*  none  of  the  for- 
'malitv  of  more  mechanical  execution — the  ac- 
•  en  .  emphasis  and  expression  are  preserved 
with  sdmirahle  spirit  an.l  accnr.»cy.  The  lyre 
in%  it-  pie-ent  “t.ite  can  be  made  to  perfonti 
more  ih  m  tiftv  pieces,  among  which  are  aoine 
o|  consitferaMe  conipoca.ion  and  difHculty  ;  an  ! 

.  is,  we  unde'S’-ini,  rapabh*  of  being  much  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  in  its  powers. 


METHOD  OF  PLAYING  ON  THE  VIOLIN,  AND  VIOLON¬ 
CELLO  AT  THE  S.\.ME  TIME. 

The  following  remarks  are  copied  from  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

Tn  vol.  Ill  p.  19 »,  of  this  Journal,  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  ingenious  contrivance  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  bv  Mr.  James  iVatson,  a  blind  musician 
from  Dundee.  .Since  that  lime  he  has  not  on¬ 
ly  improved  hut  extended  the  mechanism  ;  and 
we  had  the  ple.isnre  of  seeing  it  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  for  the  blind, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that  were  present,— 
The  following  account  of  the  improved  mech¬ 
anism  is  taken  from  the  third  number  of  the 
Caledonian  Quarterly  Journal 

“The  Stops  which  he  shortens  the  strings 
of  his  vioionrello,  have  been  fitted  with  more 
elegance  and  precision;  additional  springs  have 
been  added  to  assist  and  relieve  his  leg  in  the 
operation  of  bowing;  and  the  bow  has  been 
fastened  to  his  foot  by  new  machinery,  which 
injures  more  powerful  and  steady  execution. 
Indeed  the  whole  machinery  if  now  {so  con¬ 
structed,  that  he  can  plat  both  instruments 
for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  without  more 
fatigue  than  if  he  played  only  upon  one.  Nor 
is  this  all,  by  the  very  nice  accurate  application 
of  mechanism  wholly  invented  by  himself,  he 
can  perform  two  violoncellos  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  the  one  upon  which  he  plays  the  principal 
strains  is  so  contrived,  as  to  have  the  power 
and  tone  of  two  played  by  different  performers, 
so  that  he  may  be  saul  to  play  three  violoncel¬ 
lo? — the  principal  strain  upon  two,  and  the  baas 
upon  a  third. '  Nor  is  (his  compass  limited; 
for  the  instrument  upon  which  he  play*  the 
principal,  has  a  rage  of  sixty-four  seroi-lones, 
and  more  could  be  ad«led  if  necessary. 


HORN  MUSIC.  _ 

We  were  entertained  with  a  concert  oflhat 
particular  kind  of  born  music  which  is  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Russia,  and  of  which  mention  has  often 
been  made. 

Of  twenty  musicians,  each  plays  only  one 
and  the  same  note,  every  time  it  returns;  each 
of  these  men  in  consequence  hears  the  name 
of  the  note  which  he  is  to  execute.  When  one 
of  them  is  seen  going  along,  people  say,  that 
IS  the  sol,  (hat  is  the  mi,  nr  that  is  the  re  of  .M. 
Nari>clikim.  'I'he  horns  go  on  increasing  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  this  music  has  been  hy  some 
one  called,  very  properly  a  living  organ.  At 
a  distance  the  effect  is  very  fine  ;  the  exact¬ 
ness  an.)  purity  of  the  harmony  exrito  the  most 
noble  ideas,  but  vvheu  you  come  near  to  these 
poor  performers,  who  are  there  like  fifes 
yielding  only  one  sound,  and  quite  unable  to 
participate  by  these  own  emotions  in  the  effect 
produced,  the  pleasure  dies  a  wav  ;  one  does 
not  like  lo  see  the  fine  arts  transformed  into 
mociuinicsl  art.?,  to  be  acquired  by  dint  of 
strength  like  exercise  Hussian  Travels, 

ME.  BRARA.M. 

The  English  paoers  mentioD,  that  the  niHuaf;ers  of 
the  NeW'Vork  fli.^atre  have  offered  M  .  Jimh  im, 
the  En^iisii  voculiit,  lortv  tho*is;i>id  dollars  for  an 
en^aYenient  of  two  in  the  United  States,  which 
hi;  has  declined.  It  was  the  infant  of  thi«  perforrner, 
‘.hat  the  Duke  of  Sussex  (broilier  to  theBriti^k  King) 
laiely  stood  spon.*or  for  at  the  altar,  and  for  which  be 
has  been  severely  handled  in  the  Louden  papers. 
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OP  PiAl.MOUT. 


mw  A!fD  Cr.AShICAL  «BI.ICCTI 

'i'he  IJundel  and  Haydn  Soriety,  de>irou»  of  diffus- 
•ng  more  generally  o  correct  ta*lf  for  n'icnlific 


would  inform  Teacher*  of  Singing  Schools,  (  Loristers 
and  the  Public  generally,  that  they  contemidate  iisu- 
ing  from  the  press  a  Collection  of  sacred  Psalmody, 
selected  from  the  mo»t  einiiient  composers,  am! 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Singing  Clioirs  and  School*. 

As  it  is  the  wish  of  many  that  this  should  be  a 
standard  work,  no  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  render  it  worthy  of  patronage,  by  having  it 
correct,  not  only  in  notation,  bnt  what  is  often  de6- 
cient  in  similar  productions  now  in  use,  harmony. 

A  Figured  Bass  will  accompany  every  piece 
throughout  the  work,  inspected  by  a  master,  who, 
in  the  science  of  Music,  it  is  pregumed,  is  second  to 
no  one  in  this  country. 

On  a  recurrence  to  the  pages  of  history,  we  find 
that  the  earliest  efforts  of  musical  science,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  followers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  who  were  the  first  to  meth 
odize  the  knowledge  of  harmony, — and  among  the 
numberless  musicians  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  department,  it  will  be  found,  there  are  many 
who  have  trod  the  same  path,  but  in  the  sublime 
compositions  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  we 
discover  a  new  style  of  musical  composition. 

In  those  arts  which  address  themselves  to  the  ima. 
gination  as  well  as  the  senses,  it  will  be  found  there 
,8  a  continual  progression,  according  to  the  delicacy 
strength,  extension  and  polish  of  that  directing  fac¬ 
ulty  which  enlarges  the  bounds  of  our  perceptions, 
and  affords  us  fresh  means  of  enjoyment. 

In  noticing  the  above  intention  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  society,  we  are  intuitively  led  to  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  subject  of  Psalmody  which  at  thi« 
crisis  are  applicable  to  existing  circumstances — If 
P«aImody  be  of  importance  in  Public  Worship,  it  fol 
lows  of  course  that  the  composition  of  the  tunes 
themselves  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  We  are  a- 
ware,  many  think  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
write  a  psalpi  tune;  judging,  it  is  to  be  presumed^ 
from  the  thorlnest  and  timpluily  which  are  essen- 
tially  necessary.  Rut  to  us  these  essential  qualities 
constitute  a  real  and  considerable  difficulty,  which 
can  only  be  fairly  overcome  by  one  who  has  both 
genius  and  knowledge  in  his  art.  When  it  is  con. 
lidered  that  psalm  tunes  are  to  lie  sung  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Persons,  tlie  major  part  of  whom  may  be  un* 
'killed  in  music,  it  is  clear  that  the  melody  should 
be  of  the  most  simple  kind.  No  chromatic  progres. 
sioos  should  hare  ['lace  in  it ;  since  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  cun  intonate  them  correctly  who 
*ing  only  by  ear.  Veither  should  the  composer 


clothe  his  melodies  with  abstruse  harmony,  since 
nof'ing  is  more  likely  to  embarrass  hi*  unlearned  per- 
•ormers  Another  consideration  which  is  pariracuni 
♦o  all  the  rest,  is  the  general  style  and  character  of 
the  coni  posit  ion.  To  decide  what  these  ought  to  he, 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  purpose  for  which  such 
coinposilions  is  intended  namely,  the  service  of  goil. 

With  these  impressions  on  our  minds  we  mi»t  say, 
that  the  finest  models  of  psalmody  are  to  be  fixind  a- 
mong  our  old  writer*.  PurttU,  Bhir,  Croft,  and 
o  tiers,  have  left  specimens  so  admirable,  tlsit  he. 
who  in  composition  can  approach  them  is  fortunate  ; 
to  excel  them  we  think  quite  impossible.  Those  tunes 
are  chaste  and  impressive,  their  harmony  simple  and 
effective.  They  lead  to  no  low  or  disgust ioc  train 
of  thought:  they  never  bring  to  our  minds,  while 
we  are  treading  the  borders  of  the  sanctuary,  songs 
sung  in  our  theatres,  nor  ballad*  vociferated  at  the 
corners  of  our  streets  :  in  a  word  they  are  always  de¬ 
votional,  and  frequently  sublime. 

Our  country  it  must  be  confessed,  ha*  produced  very 
fewaiithors  of  celebrity  who  have  eminently  shone  in 
profane  mu^ie  (so  called,)  while  numerous  swarms 
of  composers  of  sacred  miuie,  have  deluged  the  un¬ 
ion  with  their  spurious  effusions, — this  hat  arisen 
from  the  preu/tar  gtnfui  which  abound  In  onr  inufi- 
cal  composers,  together  with  a  fondness  to  become 
an  Author — the  consequence  of  such  a  propensity, 
in  a  country  where  the  best  models  of  composition 
are  but  just  beginning  to  be  known, are  too  notorious. 

The  present  publication  owes  its  existence  to  an 
humiliating  fact,  which  cannot  but  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  every  serious  pr  fessor  of  Christianity,  that 
most  of  our  modern  psalmody  is  not  less  offensive 


are  often  endowed  with  superior  intellects  and  fre¬ 
quently  are  learned  ;  but  the  learned  commonly 
are  not  of  this  class.  These  ‘  gens  d’  affaires'  succeed 
in  the  wot  Id,  while  nien  and  women  ol  more  under¬ 
standing,  research,  literature  and  refinement  often 
languish  in  want.  The  charitable  'societies  have 
brought  into  notice  umny  of  these  business  tadies,and 
I  have  thought  the  indirect  consequences  of  these 
pursuits  are  iinpurtnnt  These  Ladies-errant,  (I  mean 
not  to  impute  Quixotism  to  them)  if  they  meet  not 
with  remarkable  adventures,  and  if  theyrelieve  not 
remarkable  cases  of  distress,  yet  they  are  bmnght  in¬ 
to  contact  with  the  objects  of  their  charity  ;  they 
(itTvade  all  the  bye  paths  and  visit  the  abode*  of 
want,  and  ignorance  and  luisfurtune,  and  dispensingr 
some  blessings  wherever  ihey  go,  tliey  occasiouallx 
meet  humble  merit,  and  bring  it  forth  into  notice 
and  comfort,  and  often  lead  it  to  the  fountain  of  *. 
ternal  happiness.  I  rejoice  therefore  to  see  my  fe¬ 
male  friends  daily  enlarging  the  number  of  these 
[  “  gtns  d’  affaires.”  O. 

FOR  THE  EUTEHPKIAD. 

To  THE  KDITOR.— 

Sir, 

I  wish  the  r.ndies  had  a  complete  Newspaper  to 
thein«c'lves.  Onr  parties  and  sentiments,  our  parades 
anu  to.vsfs  are  never  published,  and  I  dare  say,  they 
would  be.ir  the  press  as  well  a*  those  of  many  socie¬ 
ties.  There  Is  too  nnieh  vanity  displaysd  by  joiif 
niascniine  eate  r*  and  drinkers.  \\  he  R  a  number  of 
them  get  togetlicr  on  any  mililary,  civic,  or  charita¬ 
ble  festival,  we  find  the  toasts  of  Presidents,  Secre¬ 
taries.  f.'eiierals.  Senators,  Honorable  Misters,  et  id 


omne  genus,  are  published  at  full  length  in  the  public 
to  a  correct  miisicnl  taste,  than  it  is  disgusting  to  |  prims,  for  want  probably  of  better  siuff.  There  is 

the  friends  of  true  devotion.  j  niucli  bad  taste  and  fahe  sentiment  in  manv  of  these 

This  collection  will  consist  of  melodies  wliich  have!  toasts,  which  may  pa-s  nniioticed  over  a  bottle  of 
for  years  obtained  the  sanction  of  correct  taste,  as  |  it  ,,,111  criticism  when  in  print.  I  was 

well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  snhiecls  from  the  i  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading  the  following  toast  in 

classical  compositions  of  Haydn,  Moiart.  Handel  and  j  the  Centinel  of  Saturday  last,  October  6. 


Beethoven,  harmonised  upon  modern  principles,  and 
revised  by  the  best  professional  talent  extant. — 


These  airs  are  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  nature _ VVoiuari'ii  siwh.‘ 


‘  That  which  no  art  can  improve, which  nothing  can 
measure,  and  which  comes  perfect  from  the  hand  of 


adaptations  of  sense  to  sound,  are  not  among  the 
least  refiaements  with  which  it  abounds. 

— o«o—  Editor. 

MR  PHILIPPS. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  announced  the  intention  of 
this  celebrated  vocalist  return  to  this  country  upon 
a  musical  excursion.  We  have  lately  noticed  his  Let- 


Now  this  is  selected  by  the  Printer  as  an  excellent 
volunteer  toast,  and  of  course  was  greeted  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  acceptable  one.  But  what  is  its  mean 
ing ?  Has  it  any:  I*  it  not  complete  nonsense,  vox  it 
preterea  nihil  f  Or  do  \he  gentlemen  toast  what  they 
wish,  what  they  desire  tf  take  place  ?  Ho  they  indeed 
want  to  hear  ut  sigh?  They  truly  give  ns  cause  e- 


ter  contained  in  the  Dublin  Freemans  Journal  ©f  ' If  a  musty  maxim  be  true,  in 
July  28  to  his  friends  in  that  city  informing  them  of  |  i  fritas,  then  the  gentlenen  must  have  bad  hearts, 
his  departure  for  America. — We  have  since  learnt  j®"**  ****'•■  «>n‘<>*“g"i8ed  sentiments  unawares  «*cape 
he  has  taken  his  Passage  for  New  York  on  board  the  !  their  bosoms. 


Albion,  who  is  hourly  expected.— 

FOR  THE  EVTERPEIAD. 

'  “  CERS  !>’  AFFAIRES.' 

These  are  persons  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  sometimes  very  eminent,  but  generally  a 
very  useful  race,  agents  and  right-hand  men  to  the 
great  men  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  eve¬ 
ry  family  to  see  some  of  tiiis  character,  working  bees, 
men  .md  women,  who  delight  in  husinesA,  are  clever, 
j  shrewd,  active,  money  making  and  protperoas:  they 


A  party  of  ladies  are  pr“pai*ng  a  set  of  toasts,  and 
are  getting  a  toast  master  to  pronounce  them  at  the 
first  public  supper  party,  and  they  then  intend  to  send 
them  to  a  public  paper  with  the  names  and  title*  at 
full  length  of  all  the  honourable  I.aAies  with  their  fath- 
er‘*  and  husband's  titles  and  offices  m  full  blown  dig¬ 
nity.  Should  this  plan  be  completed,  ve  wish  to  know 
If  the  columns  of  the  Euterpeiad  will  sc  open  for  our 
communication.  Upon  your  answer  depend  the  future 
communication  of  LA  PETITE  FANCHETTE. 

Answer— 7’Ae  Editor  totll  be  happy  to  receive  the 
Communiealiont  oflhit  UllleFanny  and  of  her  friendt. 
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KOrCATlON  Ur  CRF.AT-BRITAiJf 


ro  T(IK  KUTEKPriAf* 


1  hA»e  been  •©  much  pleai^ed  with  the  foMowine 
beautiriil  payM^e  in  the  fir»t  ntimber  of  ti.e  “Idle  man" 
that  I  bfcf  you  would  iimert  it  in  the  Fiiferpeiad, 


Taken  altoj^elher,  it  inu«t  be  admitted  that  there 
is  more  of  education  in  the  British  islands  than  in 
any  other  empire  of  the  world  ;  but  the  quantum  o^ 
that  blessed  distinction  possessed  by  the  three  great 
distnets  of  the  empire  is  obviously  very  unequal.  The 
author  before  ns  observes,  that  there  are  two  sorta  cf 
education — that  of  habits,  and  that  of  letters,  a  dis* 


mortnl  touch.  We  bow  before  it,  as  before  some  KorcATioN  ur  grf.aT'BRitAuv 

_ _  -Jiitvis.wsBW./F*  Miperi  'f ‘pi'it  appearing  in  beautiful  majesty. 

There  is  a  propriety,  too,  in  a  woman’s  mind,  a  Taken  altogether,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 

gSSSBSSBS  •  """ - J±_JU  I  i„,tinc(ive  judgment,  which  Jeads  as  along  it.  j  >»  »nor«  education  in  the  British  islands  than  in 

ro  TIIK  KUTEKPriAP  |  ^  ,  j,at  SO  gently,  and  by  such  a  con  j  any  other  empire  of  the  world  ;  but  the  quantum  o^ 

OCR  SF.X.  •  I  tinuous  run  of  little  cirrnmstances,  that  we  are  har  that  blessed  distinction  possessed  by  the  three  great 

S»'‘s  dly  ,  onM  ious  we  are  not  going  on  in  onr  own  course.  ‘‘"'Pirc  b  obviously  very  unequal.  The 

1  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  following  Kp„|„.esses  belter  than  man,  author  before  ns  observes,  that  there  are  two  sorta  cf 

beaiitifnl  passage  in  the  find  number  of  the  “Idle  man"  hocan.e  she  s.e.  them  quicker,  because  we  are  more  ed«cation-thal  of  hah.ts,  and  th^  of  letters,  a  dis- 

11  •  4  ■>  ir.  It..  ready  to  «!»i,w  her  those  which  are  hid,  and  because  by  the  way,  which  has  been  but  too  much 

that  I  beg  you  would  insert  i  in  .e  m  erpe  jt,  lost  sight  of  by  sKculators  on  human  happiness.  Id 

that  our  sei  may  see  how  fine  a  writer  he  is,  and  wilhout  its  harshness.  England  the  former  chiefly  obtains.  3he  alone  pos¬ 
that  he  deserves  their  patronage.  The  second  mini-  ,^eeply,  show  little  of  their  deepes*  “=»*«'  advantages  which  impress  good  hab- 

bei  is  very  intereBting  especially  the  article,  entitled  feelings  to  each  other.'  But  besides  the  close  union  ds  on  a  people,  “a  long  settled  order  of  thinp,  a 
“  The  Sob  ”  Yours  SiC.  “"d  common  interests  and  concerns  between  hus  fixed  government,  defined  and  ascertained  rights 

AMELIA  s  band  and  wife,  a  woman  seems  to  be  a  creature  pe-  pmpsrty,  particularly  inland,  unchanged  for  ages 

ciiliarly  ordained  for  a  man  to  lay  open  his  heart  to,  by  war  or  violence,  religion  as  established  by  law. 

Women  have  been  called  angels  in  love  tales  and  ^nd  share  its  joys  with,  and  be  a  comforter  to  its  the  rel'-giun  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  a 


Yours  Sic. 


AMELIA 


•  All  these  elements  entered  into  the  mighty  fab- 


“  The  Sob.”  Yours  tc.  ““d  common  interests  and  concerns  between  hus  govemmetm  oeonen  aou  aicenaineu  rignvs 

AMELIA  s  band  and  wife,  a  woman  seems  to  be  a  creature  pe-  pmpsrty,  particularly  inland,  unchanged  for  ages 

ciiliarly  ordained  for  a  man  to  lay  open  his  heart  to,  by  war  or  violence,  religion  as  established  by  law. 
Women  have  been  called  angels  in  love  tales  and  ^nd  share  its  joys  with,  and  be  a  comforter  to  its  the  rel'-giun  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  a 
sonnets,  till  we  have  almost  learned  to  think  of  an-  !  griefs.  Her  voice  sooths  ns  like  music ;  she  is  our  resident  government,  a  resident  aristocracy ;  liber- 
gels  as  little  better  than  women.  Yeta  man  who  knows  j  Ijgijj  jj,  gloom,  and  onr  sun  in  a  cold  world.  In  time  ’ 

a  woman  thoroughly,  and  lores  her  truly— and  there  j  of  affliction  she  does  not  come  to  ns  like  m  an,  who  ‘  All  these  elements  entered  into  the  mighty  fab- 
are  women  who  may  be  both  so  known  and  loved  ^1,^,  by  for  the  hour  his  proper  nature  to  give  os  re-  »«  Bri'ish  greatness.'  They  went  to  create  that 
-will  find,  after  a  few  years,  that  his  relish  for  the  j  „,inisters  tons  with  a  hand  so  gentle,  and  of  justice  and  true  perception  of  it,  that  obedi. 

grosser  pleasures  has  lessened,  and  that  he  has  grown  calm  and  kind,  and  her  very  law«— that  respect  for  authority— to 

into  a  fondness  foy  the  intellectual  and  refined  with-  *  ^^ing  js  so  much  in  all  she  does,  that  she  seems  at  form  that  sober  and  onlerly  conduct— which  were, 
out  effort,  and  almost  unawares.  He  has  been  led  j  moment  one  bom  only  to  heal  our  sorrows,  and  eminent  manner,  the  peculiar 

on  to  virtue  through  his  pleasures.  The  delights  o^  pp,,  p,,,  jbat  man  must  be  sadly  de-  d^aracteristics  of  the  people  of  England.  |They  went 

the  eye,  and  the  gentle  play  of  that  passion  which ,  pp^pp,!^  „  hard  as  stone,  who  does  not  feel  all  ”P  P«>*perity,  that  comforts 

is  the  most  inwanl  and  romantic  in  onr  nature,  and  ,  di^tnrbance  within  gradinvlly  sinking  away,  and  a  »‘'C«vity  and  abundance,  which  turroun.led  this  peo- 
which  keep,  much  of  it^  character  amidst  the  con*  I  ,,„ip(urfp  dealing  through  his  frame,  to  whom  such  P’«’  «'l”'‘=h,  eichiHing  every  strong  temptation 

cerns  of  life,  have  held  him  m  a  kind  of  spiriliiHlized  '  being  is  sent  fi.r  comfort  and  «iirport  crime,  left  the  individual  free  to  collect  round 

existence.  He  shares  his  very  being  with  one  who,  I  ■■■  ■■■  m  himself  those  feelings  of  personal  re.pect,  and  of  na- 

a  creature  of  this  world,  and  w»th  something  of  the  j  for  th  :  stterpf.iad.  tional  importance,  which,  elevating  the  general  tone 

world's  fiailties,  is  i  nr.ciPF  to  makb  a  i.aist.  of  mind  even  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  place 

_ wet  a  still  and  kriirht  (  ^  confess  myself  indebted  to  the  “  Idle  Man's”  them  beyond  the  meanness  and  the  guilt  ol  petty  de- 

-  yet  a  Spint,  still  and  hriglit  j  ppp^rription  of  making  a  Gentleman,  for  the  follow-  -  8  J 

M  ith  something  of  an  angel  liglit.  ■  ing  materials.  As  tlie  calculations  of  the  Boston  .41-  mqiiencies. 

Wordstroxth,  !  maiwtcs  suit  many  meridians,  so  these  ruleswill  serve  “Scotland,’!  adds  onr  author,  “on  the  otiier  hand* 

SIT-41  11  it  •  r  •  i.-  f /•  1-  '  Tor  either  sex  ;  but  to  make  young  ladies  is  my  pres-  less  happily  circumstanced,  lias  found  in  the  educa- 

Witli  all  the  sincerity  of  a  companionship  of  feeling,  •  .  obiect _  ii-i  \  ..  . 


cerns  of  life,  have  held  him  m  a  kind  of  spiritualized 
existence.  He  shares  his  very  being  with  one  who, 
a  creature  of  this  world,  and  with  something  of  the 
world's  fiailties,  is 

- yet  a  Spirit,  still  and  hright 

With  something  of  an  angel  liglit. 

Wordstroxth, 


FOR  TH  :  FPTERPF.IAD. 


nrciPF  TO  MAKB  A  I.ADT. 


**iui  ail  iTic  siiicerny  oi  a  cnmpaiiioiisiiiii  ui  icriiiii;,  ,  .si,:,...#  __  .  i.  . 

,  .  ,  .1  V‘*'  •'”|cev  tion  of  lei 

cares,  sorrows,  and  enjoyments,  her  presence  is  as  ;  [f  the  niiiid  is  well  improved,  and  right  feelings 

the  presence  of  a  purer  being,  and  there  is  that  in  her  brought  forward,  what  we  call  the  manners  will  lake  mean 
nature  which  seems  to  bring  him  nearer  to  a  bet te^  i  care  of  themselves  Make  it  a  woman’s  main  princi-  jj 

world.  She  is,  as  it  were,  linked  to  angels,  and  he  ;  pie  to  love  the  truth  and  always  hold  to  it,  and  she  tv 

feels,  in  bis  exalted  moments,  held  by  the  same  tie.  •  Mrill  have  an  open  and  manly  decision  of  manner,  „ 

A  wnm<in,  amidst  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  has  which  will  clear  her  way  for  her  wherever  she  goet. 
a  greater  influence  than  a  roan,  on  those  near  her.  }  Give  her  a  tasteful  mind,  and  there  will  be  beauti-  ^ 


tion  of  letters,  and  in  a  system  of  religious  instrnc- 
tion  suited  to  the  wants  and  to  the  genius  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  moans  to  correct  the  evils  of  her  condition,  and 
to  place  her  high  on  the  scale  of  moral  and  civilized 


.....o,  ...  .....  ..............  ......  .....  ........  .  4,111  •III,,;  ait  iiLicii  aim  iiiaiiiT  uct-isiuu  oi  uiaiiitci,  ..  ...  _  e  4i.-  1  -  ,  i  i  • 

.  1  4  4U  I-  <p  •  e  If  U  ...  ...  .  ,  4  4  4  “  At  the  bottom  of  this  scale  18  Ireland,  unprovided 

A  wnm<an,  amidst  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  has  which  will  clear  her  way  for  her  wherever  she  goet.  ..  , 

4  -  a  44  44  1  I  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  ......  with  any  of  those  wise  institntions,  those  fortunate 

a  greater  influence  than  a  roan,  on  those  near  her.  Give  her  a  tasteful  mind,  and  there  will  be  beauti-  ^  u-  4  -  .44- 

.  .  r  1-  4-  1  '  ,  .  .......  circumstances  which  impress  good  habits  upon  a  peo- 

While,  for  the  most  (lart,  our  feelings  are  as  retired  f„l  emanations  from  it,  playing  about  her,  even  on  ,  o.  .  j  j  ,  •  4  ,  -  ^ 

,  -4  4  4  4  1  4  f  t  ..  „  . .  ...  .  .  She  IS  indeed,  furnished  in  no  mean  decree 

as  anchorites,  hers  are  in  constant  play  bef.vre  us,  ordinary  occasions.  Teach  her  that  selfishness  de-  .  .  .4 

.  ,,,  .1  !  -  .  ...  ..  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.  Perhaps,  in  this  par- 

v\ehear  them  in  her  varying  voice.  We  see  them  feat«  its  own  purposes,  and  makes  the  mo»t  polite  ,  l  •  .  ,  *  1  -.4  r  .  j  .  . 

,  J  t  f  4  ...  ticular,  she  IS  at  least  equal  with  England,  thongh 

in  the  beautiful  and  hariuoninns  undulations  of  her  ,  sometime*  vulgar — that  in  common  intercourse  a  .  ,  .  ,  ...  ...  . 

.  ...  .  ,  4.,  .  4  f4  4.  .  „  infeiior  to  her  northern  neighbor.  And  when  the 

movements — in  the  qiiickthifting  hues  of  her  face —  woman  is  to  be  more  mindful  of  others  than  of  herself  ....  ,  ,  ,-4-  -j  ,  , 

...4-4.  4..  condition  of  the  lower  Irish  n  considered,  and  com- 

in  her  eye,  glad  and  bright — then  fond  and  suffused,  that  the  is  not  to  press  hard  her  own  tastes  and  opin-  .  .....  .  f  44  ..  .  . 

,  .  . .  ....  ,  .  pared  with  that  of  the  other  two  nations,  it  will  be 

Her  whole  frame  IS  alive  and  active  with  what  is  at  ions,  till  they  give  uneasiness — that  it  it  best  to  find  .  .4  .  ,  . 

w  ^  J  4U  4  J  f  11  •  4  .  4.44.  44  .  4.  ,  4.  ■  -44  »een  how  little  the  mere  knowledge  of  letter*  is  ca- 

heart,  and  the  outward  form  all  speaxs.  Andean  a  out  the  bent  of  another’s  feelings,  and  fall  in  with  4,  -  4-  44  4  4,  ,  ,  - 

..  „  ,  .  ,  ....  .  pable  of  effecting  upon  the  humbler  classes  of  toci- 

man  listen  to  this — c.aii  his  eye  rest  upon  all  this,  them  where  they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  truth  ...  o,  mm  ' 

,  ,4  ,  .444...  .  .  ..  ety.”  Bltukie»od*i  Magazine. 

c.ay  after  day,  and  he  not  be  touched  and  made  bet-  — that  we  are  rather  to  talk  upon  what  our  coropan- 

ler?  She  seems  of  a  finer  mor.ld  than  we,  an<!  cast  in  ions  are  familiar  with,  than  unfeelingly  to  parade  be- 

a  form  of  beauty  which,  like  all  beauty,  aets  with  a  ^ore  their  ignorance  a  show  of  what  we  know — that,  creddlitt. 

moral  influence  upon  oiir  hearts.  As  she  moves  a-  unless  some  occasion  calls  for  it,  we  are  not  to  keep  Credulity  has  full  as  many  ears  as  fame  has 
bout  us,  we  feel  a  movement  within,  which  rises  and  ahead  of  those  we  are  with,  instead  of  walking  by  tongues,  which  are  as  open  to  every  sound  issuing 
spreads  gently  over  us,  harmonizing  with  her  own.  '  their  side— that  our  principle  object  should  be  to  from  the  lips  of  truth,  as  they  are  to  the  accents  of 
The  dignity  of  a  woman  has  its  peculiar  character,  produce  a  happy  state  of  things  wherever  we  go,  fahehooel.  We  should  trust  even  those  with  great 
It  awes  more  than  that  of  man.  His  is  more  phys-  and  that  in  this  way  we  shall  make  sure  our  own  .at-  caution,  who  with  fair  characters,  make  the  strong- 
ical,  bearing  itself  up  with  an  energy  of  courage  isfying  enjoyments,  and  without  the  mortifying  sens*  est  protestations  of  veracity;  with  regard  to  those 
which  we  may  brave,  or  a  strength  which  we  may  a  *<‘insh  aim— and  you  will  do  more  upon  these  ^^ose  lives  are  by  no  mean*  exemplary,  their  words 
struggle  against.  He  is  his  own  avenger,  and  we  principles  to  make  a  thorough  La.  ,hoiild  not  have  the  least  effect  upon  our  minds,  tho 

may  stand  the  bmnt.  A  woman’s  has  nothing  of  this  t^'an  all  the  pedantry  of  polite  cducafion,  than  accompanied  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  support 
force  in  it.  It  it  of  a  higher  quality,  too  delicate  outside  endeavours  of  the  professors  and  the  credit  of  them.  w 

scholars  of  elegant  accomplishments  could  ever  teach 
or  comprehend.’ 
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OLD  BACHELORS. 


PERSEVERANCE,  ContillUtd. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  assure  niy  readers, 
that  in  adopting  this  si.igulur  project,  Mortiiuer  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  withdrawing  his  preten¬ 
tions,  to  the  hand  of  the  inexorable  cottager.  Yet, 
how  strange,  that  one  should  be  ardent  in  the  pursuit, 
and  yet  compel  its  object  to  live  entirely  with  a  fa’ 
Bored  rival !  How  inexplicable,  to  wish  to  separate 
two  lovers  by  leaving  them  always  together !  yet  such, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  was  exactly  the  pro* 
jeet  of  our  hero.  His  high  rank,  his  personal  merits, 
his  generosity  and  disinterested  love  had  availed  him 
nothing;  he  had  been  still  less  fortunate  In  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  thwart  the  lovers,  a  line  of  conduct  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  better  feelings  and  judgment ;  he  wislied 
therefore  to  ascertain,  if,  by  leaving  them  entirely  at 
liberty,  he  had  not  a  more  probable  chance  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success  than  by  constraint.  He^liad  also  in 
view  an  addition  to  his  plan,  wliich  he  most  depend¬ 
ed  en;  and  this  was,  to  improve  the  mind  and  tal¬ 
ents  of  Caroline  during  her  time  of  probation  by 
means  of  the  most  experienced  masters,  whom  he  re¬ 
solved  to  supply,  as  soon  as  the  first  delirium  of  the 
new  situation  in  which  .he  lovers  were  placed,  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  lu  this,  as  ind.:cd  through* 
out  the  whole  of  the  plan,  he  was  strenuously  sup 
ported  by  the  parents  of  Caroline,  who  couhl  not’ 
though  they  really  loved  their  daughter,  but  regard  as 
a  foolish  and  ill-timed  obstinacy,  the  firmness  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  declined  the  addresses  of  hof ' 
noble  friend  and  admirer.  Perhaps,  however,  some 
over-scrupulous  persons  may  alri  ady  tremble  for  the 
virtue  of  Caroline,  continually  exposed  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  which  the  constant  society  of  one  dear  object 
naturally  causes,  and  which,  in  the  ereitement  of  a 
warm  heart  and  fervid  imagination,  added  to  youth, 
health  and  beauty,  have  been  known  to  conquer  the 
best  resolutions ;  but  to  such  over  anxious  solicitiid, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  agreeing  to  second 
Mortimer's  views,  the  parents  had  also  determined  to 
icatch  closely  the  eondxut  of  the  lovers.  ' 

The  first  days  of  happiness  rolled  on  to  this  young 
and  innocent  pair  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Yet 
they  did  not  regret  the  swiftness  with  which  every  en¬ 
joyment  seemed  to  m.tke  way  for  another  more  de. 
lightful,  for  every  day  which  brought  with  it  fresh 
pleasure,  brought  them  also  iiean  r  the  end  of  their 
probation.  I'hey  ha<l  not  tlu-  rtgnt  that  embiMers 
so  mai.y  of  our  eiijoynieiiU  in  thi*  lit’e,  the  reJlttUon 
that  it  tcill  be  the  last  ;  snflicient  in  the  highest  ex 
altation  of  delight,  to  '  dash  the  ciifi  of  joy  from  oiir 
lips,'  and,  like  the  apple  which,  on  application  to  the 
mouth,  turned  to  dust  and  ashes,  mucking  ns  with  the 
semblance  of  pleasure  to  day,  that  we  may  feel  inort 
keenly  the  sad  contrast  of  iht  morrow  !  I'bey.  in¬ 
deed  seemed  now  to  have  rv-acliL-d  alnmst  the  snmiiul 
of  human  happiness ;  th<  y  had  all  the  delight  of 
their  present  good  forfune,  uHU  the  most  fUssionalt 
utilit'pu'ioa  of  still  hiflier  j»t,s  to  romt  I  ^N’liat  state 
could  he  happier  then,  than  th.it  of  onr  two  covers  ? 
Will  e  Mortimer,  without  shewing  himself  (and  to  tell 
the  truth  his  absence  was  not  at  all  mg'.ected)  watch, 
ed  over  all  tluir  iileasures,  one  de.ight  sucoeetleij 
another  so  rapidly,  so  without  interval  for  the  n  po 
of  the  senses,  tbat  or;e  might  have  supposed  be  po  s. 


sessed  the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  Indeed  at  times 
the  lovely  Caroline  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that 
she  was  not  under  such  luflnence — she  enjoyed  con¬ 
tinually  the  pleasure  of  her  lover’s  company — her  be¬ 
loved  and  gratefTil  Bertram  was  ever  at  her  side. 
There  was  no  pUasurt  which  he  did  not  partake, 
there  was  not  a  rural  fete  in  which  he  was  not  her 
partner  in  the  festive  dance.  Mortimer  was  careful¬ 
ly  informed  of  all  that  passed,  and  still  prosecuting 
his.  scheme,  strange  to  say,  depended  finally  for  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  very  desire  which  he  perceived  in  the  lov¬ 
ers  for  each  other's  company.  — 

Many  weeks  were  thus  passed  in  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  manner  ;  and  every  pleasure  that  unbounded 
wealth  and  hercditaiy  influence  could  procure,  or  the 
season  and  the  country  could  afford,  was  still  profuse¬ 
ly  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  invisible  benefac¬ 
tor.  Satiated  at  length,  in  some  measure,  with  more 
active  enjoyments  afforded  them,  it  must  be  confess¬ 
ed  that  sometimes  a  feeling  of  ennut  would  shew  it¬ 
self  in  their  air,  and  that  they  no  longer  felt  that  e  x- 
treine  ardour,  with  which  they  had  until  now  been 
used  to  regard  their  situation  towards  each  other. 
Yet  they  had  no  suspicion  of  any  real  change  in 
their  sentiments — they  still  loved,  or  thought  they 
'oved  as  before — and,  as  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  con¬ 
science,  they  attributed  that  to  indisposition  of  body, 
which  was  really  a  lassitude  cf  the  heart.  For  the 
first  time  the  patient,  indefatigable  hero  of  our  tale 
conceived  hopes  of  snccesa,  and  he  retolred  to  wait 
with  resolution  the  further  developement  of  kis  plan. 
One  day  Caroline  observed  to  Bertram,  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  venerable  oaks  that  formed  asparion«  av¬ 
enue  to  the  .Mansion  :  “  Heigho  !  'tis  a  long  time 

since  you  last  wrote  to  me,  my  dear  Bertram !” — 

“  'Tis  so,  indeed,”  replied  Bertram,  ”  yet  it  must  be 
only  because  I  have  'note  no  occasion,  since  I  have  ' 
the  h.vppiness  of  seeing  my  dear  Caroline,  every 
hour,  nay  every  moment  of  my  life.” — “  Why  in, 
deed,  that  is  true,  it  cannot  ke  denied.  And  yet,  do 
you  know,  I  wish  you  would  find  occasion  to  renew 
a  delight  from  which  I  anticipate  such  pleasure.  1 
have  it.  Yon  shall  not  see  me  tomorroic,  and  then 
you  know,  you  can  remain  in  your  apartment,  and 
devote  one  hour  in  writing  to  me.  Ton  shall  give 
me  your  letter  in  the  evening,  and  I  in  my  turn 
will  devote  the  same  fiire  lo  answering  if.  Thus 
you  see,  dear  Bertram,  we  shall  have  a  new  pleasure' 
end,  truly,  we  have  need  of  some  variety.'' — The 
next  morning,  Bertram,  w  h  »m  any  change  delighted, 
shut  himseK  up  in  his  chamber,  and  having  without 
ii.och  difficulty  refrained  from  seeing  Caroline  the 
greater  j^art  of  the  day,  employed  himself  in  writing 
to  her  at  she  desired  1  im.  Yet  his  heart  did  not  ac¬ 
company  his  pen.  what  was  before  Ihe  effusion  ot 
natural  and  strong  affection,  was  now  a  laboured  and 
I  iliill  composition  ;  and  he  even  A  lt  au  unpleasant 
I  sensation  while-  he  endeu*'ored  to  paint  his  passion  in 
[  ci'rre  spciiding  wariuth  of  language,  arising  (  robably 
ifom  his  inward  eonxicti.'ii  that  there  was  not  at 
nnich  sine  erity  as  there  out^hf  to  have  been  in  I  U 
profe-sioiiv.  But  notwitlistandiii'  'I  i  se  drawbacks, 
it  is  ceriaiii  that  Be  rtranm  felt  a  geeaie  r  |ileas*ire  in  1 
writing  to  her  to d.ay,  than  he  lad  fell  in  talking  i'>  | 
'itr  yi  sterd.n 


By  a  Lady, 

Old  Bachelors  are  hateful  things. 

Which  ought  to  be  despised. 

With  hearts  like  broken  fiddle  strings. 

And  just  as  little  prix'd. 

Untun'd  lo  love’s  soft  thrilling  touch, 

No  pleasure  do  they  know ; 

They  feel  not,  and  they  taste  not  much 
Of  happiness  below. 

The  joys  of  wedlock,  which  they  spurn, 

With  all  its  numerous  cares  ; 

Ev'n  for  a  year  should  love’s  lamp  bum, 

.\re  worth  an  age  of  theirs. 

Was’t  but  for  them,  the  human  race 
Would  soon  be  swept  away  ; 

And  even  earth,  to  .their  disgrace. 

Would  tumble  or  decay. 

The  social  bond,  that  bond  so  sweet. 

Where  heart  and  soul  unite ; 

Where  friendship,  love,  and  union  meet. 

Would  sink  in  endless  night. 

But,  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  prate, 

I  cannot  make  them  clever : 

Old  Bachelors  I  always  hate, 

And  must,  and  shall,  forever. 

BlflC.MA. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  folk*  say, 

”  Honor  depends  on  pedigree.’’ 

Then  stand  by — clear  the  w  ay 
Ye  sons  of  heroes,  fam’d  of  yore  : 

And  you,  the  sons  of  old  Glendower, 

And  let  us  have  fair  play 

And  ye,  who  boast,  from  ages  dark, 

A  pedigree  from  Noah’s  ark. 

Fainted  on  parchment  nice  ; 

I’m  older  still,  for  I  was  there, 

As  first  of  all  I  did  appear 
With  Lve  in  Paradise. 

And  I  was  Adam,  Adam  I, 

And  I  was  Eve,  and  Eve  was  I, 

In  spite  of  wind  or  weather ; 

But  mark  me  — Adam  was  nut  I 
Neither  was  Mrs.  Adam  I, 

Unless  they  were  together. 

Suppose  then  Eve  and  Adam  talking— 

With  all  my  heart,  but  were  they  walking, 
There  ends  all  simile  : 

For  tho’  I’ve  tongue,  and  often  talk. 

And  legs  too,  yet.  when  e’er  I  walk 
That  puts  an  end  tc  me — 

Not  such  an  end  but  that  I’ve  breath. 
Then-fore  to  such  a  kind  of  death 
I  make  but  small  objection  ; 

Foi  soon  again,  I  come  to  view, 

And  tho’  a  Christian,  yet  'tis  tme 
1  die  by  resurrection —  Balt.  CAren. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ENIGMA. 

A  b  me  !  this  wcrld  is  wretched  grown, 

B  y  means  of  those  who  lie  alone — 
l;  ach  Bachelor — it  is  no  juke,— 

1>  isduiiis  the  matrimonial  yoke. 

F  ortiine  may  favour,  beauty  smile, 

E  evi  II  0|  uieiice  may  pleuti  liie  while, 

1.  O't  tu  all  stiiK-,  he  turn*  aside— 

1.  ove  never  can  the  wn-ti  h  abide. 

OI  lovely  maiden  haste  thy  night, 

W  ith  scorn  Ihiis  selfish  race  requite. 

Ball.  Chronicle, 


Continued. 
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^UST  pubKthed,  “  Rote  o/  Lore.^  “  O  tay  not 
teotnans  heart.^^  “  Polar  Star,"  “  Oh  my  Lott  it 
like  the  lied  Rote.''  Latelj  receitred  “  Bellet  with¬ 
out  Beaux  a  new  Overture — Hearts  ease,  a  Rondo 
— Patrick  0*Derroont — 'Tis  Thee  I  Love — My  native 
land  food  nifht — O  cruel — Auld  lanf  syne — Haste 
away  idle  Time — Non  Mi  Ricordo— with  a  variety  of 
new  Walties  Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  iu'.  Chal- 
loners  Instructions  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  Nicholsons 
Beauties  for  the  Flute,  and  VV'rafgs  Flute  Preceptor^ 
an  improved  edition. 

Also,  all  the  songs  of  Doct.  I.  V.  Weisenthal, — 
The  Oratorios  of  the  Creation  by  Haydn  and  “The 
Mtttiah"  by  Handel  with  a  variety  of  new  music 
for  all  Instruments,  by 

,  JOHN  R.  PARKER. 

A  CARD. 


MR.  WFIAI.R, 

Profettor  and  tearher  of  the  art  of  Dancing, 

'll*T  AS  the  honor  to  inform  his  fn'ends  and  the  La- 
«JaAdies  and  Gentlemen  in  general  of  Boston,  that 
kis  Academy  will  open  (for  the  ensuing  VV’mter  sea* 
son)  at  Buinstead  Hall,  (lately  occupied  by  Mr. 
Turner)  at  the  head  of  BroAaifield's-lane,on  TIIURS- 
D.\Y  next,  (to-morrow)  the  lllh  inst. — Days  of  Tu¬ 
ition  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  for  young 
Ladies, from  3  till  6 — and  from  6  till  9  for  young  (>en- 
tlemen.  Mr.  W.  begs  leave  to  observe  to  those  par- 
ent«  and  guardians  who  intend  honouring  him  with 
their  patronage,  that  the  earlier  the  cla-.ses  are  form 
ed  the  greater  advantage  the  Pupils  will  derive.  Pri¬ 
vate  lesson,  given  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  Hall* 

.Mr.  VV.  pro|K>ses  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  open  a  subscription  for  a  private  Cotillion  par¬ 
ty,  during  the  Winter  season.  Terms,  tic.  made 
known  as  above,  and  at  his  residence,  No.  2,  High- 
street. 


^rngrnimmmt  ■  jgif 

HANDBI.  ARD  HATDR  SOCIBTT. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Haodtl  and  Haydn 
Society  takes  place  at  Boylston  Hall  on  W'ednesday 
evening  17th  instant.  Per  order, 

JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Secratary, 
0::^  Tickets  for  the  season,  to  admit  three  (>ersonr 
at  1 10  each,  and  those  for  five,  to  admit  the  bearer 
thereof,  may  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Col.  S.  H. 
Parker,  No.  12  Cornhill. 


THBORT  ARD  PRACTICE  OP  VOCAL  MDJIC. 

II^IIE  subscriber  would  reapectfully  inform  the  La 
%wdies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  he  intends 
on  .Monday  erening  loth  October,  to  open  a  Sehool,  ii 
Cornhill  Square,  on  the  same  floor  with,  and  oppositi 
to  Mr.  Brown's  Drawing  Academy,  for  instructing  ii 
the  above  art. 

The  School  will  be  opened  for  one.  term  only 
comprising  thirty-two  evenings,  or  lessons:  two  ev 
cniugs  per  week,  Monday  and  Thursday  eveiiir.gs 
Terms  ot  tuition,  &c.  may  be  learned  at  the  abov^ 
uaie  and  place. 

Ladles,  who  have,  at  any  time,  received  of  the  suh 
•crilwr  private  iustrRction  in  singing,  are  invited  I 
“Uend  gratis.  J,  BAILEY. 


PROPOSALS 

For  Ptiblithing  in  Lexingon,  Kentucky. 

A  PERIODICAL  WORK, 

TO  BP.  EHTITI.EB 

THE  .MASOWiC  MISCELLAXV  : 

ARD 

INDIES'  LITERARY  MAG AZ!^E. 

TO  BK  EDITED  BT  WILLIAM  S.  BURT. 

CO.NDITIONS. 

The  Matonic  Mitcellany,  and  Ladiet'  Literary 
Magasine  will  be  published  Monthly  on  fine  paper 
and  with  good  type,in  octavo  Pamphlets  of  40  pages 
each,  making  annually,  a  handsome  volume  of  480 
pages,  to  which  a  general  index  and  title  page  will 
be  furnished. 

The  price  will  be  Three  Dollars  a  year,  tnrariably 
required  on  the  delivery  of  the  first  Number. 

No  subscription  will  be  received  for  less  than  a 
year. 

Any  person  who  will  procure,  and  pay  for  ten  sub¬ 
scribers,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  gratis. 

Communications  to  the  editor  must  be  post  paid, 
PROSPECTUS. 

The  proprietors  of  the  National  Recorder,  respect¬ 
fully  submit  to  the  public,  a  prospectus  of  a  new  se¬ 
ries  of  that  work,  with  some  change  in  its  form,  to  be 
called  the  Saturday  magazire. 

It  will  be  printed  on  twenty-four  medium  octavo 
pages,  and  will  have  a  cover.  It  will  contain 

Miscellanious  selections  from  foreign  Magazines — 
Literary  Intelligence—  Science  —  Agriculture — Re 
cords — Variety — Poetry,  tc. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  will  continue  to  be  five 
dollars  a  year,  payable  in  the  middle  of  tlfu  year  by 
subscribers  who  begin  with  January  ;  those  whose 
ubscription  commences  in  luly,  will  pay  for  that 
volume  on  the  first  of  January,  and  afterwards  wil 
pay  for  the  whole  year  in  July.  Subscriptions  must 
always  begin  with  a  volume,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
at  the  close  of  any  volume,  provided  notice  be  given 
before  another  volume  be  commenced,  and  provided 
that  all  arrearges  be  paid  up  :  till  this  be  done,  the 
publishers  to  have  the  right  ofeontinning  to  send  and 
charge  the  Magazine,  if  they  think  proper. 

LITTELL  k  HENRY. 

S.  2d  Street,  Philadelphia. 


C.  &  E.  VV.  JACKSON, 

JVb.  64  Market  Street, 

OFFER  to  the  public,  CABINET  &  SQUARE 
PIANO  I'ORTES,  by  the  first  London  Makert, 
which  they  warrant  to  be  of  good  Tone,  and  long  du¬ 
ration. 

Alto — A  general  assortment  of  Imported  Mutual 
Inttrumenlt,  kc  — I'ogelher  with  some  of  the  most 
favourite  Song*,  Marehet,  kc.  recently  published  in 
this  town  and  New  York. 

N.  B.  Tlier  have  jii«t  published  the  following 
new  Songs,  “T/io’  /he  Day  of  my  Dttliny't  orer," 
wtirils  by  Lord  Byron — and  ‘‘  Flow  on  thou  Shining 
Rittr,  from  Moore’s  Melodies  ;  and  will  shortly  have 
out,  “  Thott  evening  liellt,"  from  the  same. 

•,*Just  received,  several  good  toned,  nnd  hand- 
son  dy  ornamented  roiiud  cornr  red  Piano  Fortet  ; 
wii  'h  will  be  let  from  $15  to  16  .-SOpr-qr. — or  sold  a 
to  21.0  225  each. 


I  PROPOSAL 

j  For  publishing  by  Subscription, 
i  NICHOLSON’S 

SELECT  FLUTE  BEAUTIES 

IN  TWELVK  NUMBERS. 

THE  demand  for  Flute  Muticjiuyiag  of  late  much 
increased,  the  Subscribers  aware  of  their  obligation  to 
fhe  Amateurs  of  the  Flute,  as  Music  Publithers^  And 
to  supply  the  apparent  general  demand,  are  induced 
to  issue  proposals  for  the  above  justly  celebrated 
work.  Should  the  Subscriptions  meet  their  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  Number!  will  be  issued  without  delay.  In 
selecting  this  work  in  preference  to  many  others  of  a 
like  kind,  reference  has  been  had  to  its  uaiversally 
acknowledged  merits  ;  at  the  same  time,  presuming 
from  its  unparalled  ||icce$s'in  Great  Britain,  it  would 
from  the  similarity  of  taste  in  musical  compositions, 
be  equally  approved  in  this  country,  an  d  become 
here,  as  there,  the  standard  of  embelli>hed  melody. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  compositions  of  C* 
Nicholson,  it  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  in 
praise  of  bis  Flute  Beauties.  To  such  as  are  not, 
the  Subscribers  beg  leave  to  state,  that  Mr.  Nichol* 
son's  taste  for  expression,  effect,  and  elegant  embel¬ 
lishment  in  Flute  Melodies,  is  universally  allowed  as 
peculiarly  happy  and  unrivalled.  In  the  selection  ol 
Melodies  for  the  Flute  Beauties,  the  best  English 
Irish,  Scotch,  Italian,  and  other  ain  are  adopted  ;  to, 
which  are  aslded,  many  fine  original  compositions,  the 
whole  arranged  with  variations  and  eBabellishments^ 
purely  classical,  and  calculated  to  form  or  correct 
he  taste  which  has  been  heretofore  little  attended  to 
|n  musical  publications  in  this  country.  In  music, as 
other  sciences,  much  depends  upon  the  merits  of  the 
relative  publications.  In  Mr.  Nicholson's  Flute 
Beauties  there  will  nothing  be  found  to  offend,  bu^ 
much  to  please  the  most  cultivated  ear.  In  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  meet  the  approbation  of  tbe  musi¬ 
cal  public,  the  Subscribers  submit  it  for  patronage 
with  an  expectation  of  success,  pledging  themselves 
as  artists,  to  produce  the  work  is  a  s  tyle  not  inferior 
to  the  best  European  musical  publkatio  ns,  and  much 
superior  to  the  best  London  edition  of  the  same  work- 
Price  to  Subteribert,  Seventy  Jire  Cents  each  num^ 
be’ of  Fifteen  Plates,  payable  on  delivery,  which  if 
somewhat  lest  than  the  London  copy,  and  eompared 
with  other  publicationt  of  the  kind  very  low, 

BACON  tc  HART. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1821. 

0:^  Subscriptions  received  by  J.  R.  PARKER 
Franklin  Music  Warehouse,  No.  2,  Milk  Street^ 
Boston. 

MR.  HiLSOr’s  BERKriT. 

OR  MORDAT  EVERI.RG.  OCTOBER  15, 

—  WILL  BK  TRESVRTF.D  — 

For  the  first  time  in  Boston- a  New  Play  in  5  acts, 

called —  IV'ANHOE, 

or  the  Hebrew - Isaac,  (the  Jew)  Mr.  Hilson, 

After  which  The  Farce  called  MR.  H. 

Mr.  H —  Mr-  UilsoR. 


t!0  Et^TRRPEIAlT) ;  OR.  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


tcrtUen  amovg  the  mins  of  St,  Mary's  ,Abhry^  Win. 
Chester,  founded  by  the  Queen  of  ,Alfred  the  Great 
Ji.  D.  too.  Dissolved  at  the  reformation  by 
Henry  6lh, 

Hail,  sacrpd  *pot !  where  once  the  vestal  Nun 
Sigh'd  her  oraisons  to  the  matin  sun  ! 

Relic  of  other  days  !  with  awe  I  tread, 

Nor  dare  disturb  the  slumber  of  thy  dead  ! 

As  slowly  o’er  thy  tombs  iny  footsteps  press’d, 

What  lonely,  solemn  dread  subdued  my  breast  I 
My  soul  with  pious  contemplation  fraught. 

Of  scenes  lone  past,  of  form»  r  ages  thought— 

When  meek  religion  blest  this  ancient  pile. 

And  none  save  holy  footsteps  trod  the  aisle  ! 

Fair,  halcyon  days  !  that  graced  thy  sacred  lore. 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  to  return  no  more  ! 

Whate’er  the  cause,  by  what  misfortune  driven, 
’Twas  here  each  sufferer  gained  an  earlier  heaven  ; 
Calm  and  unniffled  ’mid  the  storms  ot  fate, 

The  Orphan  here  forgot  her  friendless  state  : 

’Twas  here  the  soul  depress’d  with  secret  grie., 
Sought  an  asylum,  found  a  sure  relief ; 

And  woes  sad  child  no  longer  doom’d  to  roam, 
Enjoy’d  the  blessing  of  a  sacred  home  !  j 

No  worldly  cares  disturb  the  tranquil  breast,  I 

For  peace  dwelt  here,  in  cells  of  heavenly  rest ; 
While  Ai.frbd’s  consort,  pious  royal  fair, 

Proclaim’d  these  towr’s  her  own  peculiar  care. 
Dream’d  she,  the  witnes  of  thy  morning  Mate, 

V  hat  storms  should  cloud  the  evenii;g  of  thy  fate  ? 
Saw  she  the  Vandal’s  desolating  hand 
Waving  on  high  destrtiction’s  fiery  brand  ; 

While  Rapine,  with  his  lawless  flag  unfurl’d. 

Thrust  forth  the  hapless  wand’rers  on  the  world  ? 
Yet  did  not  all  obey  such  dire  commands, 

W'ith  pity  straight  each  feeling  heart  expand.s — 
Hastes  to  console,  and  flies  to  give  relief, 

Supplies  each  want,  and  heals  each  anxious  grief! 
But  oh  !  blood  thirsty  King  !  thy  Maker’s  foe  ! 

Thy  life  one  tale  cf  murder,  lust  and  woe  ! 

Not  all  the  torments  that  the  curst  await, 

Shall  match  the  fearful  horror  of  thy  fate. 

When  rent  despairint;  from  Ihy  princely  tomb. 

Thou  sland’st  for  judgment  a’,  the  general  doom  ! 
Then  shall  the  wrongs  of  Katie, ritia  f.dl 
Thrice  heavy  on  thy  soul  !  Then  guiit  appal 
I’liy  coward  conscience,  as  fair  Boleyns  shade. 

At  length  with  vengeance  awfully  array’ll. 

Unveils  that  lo*-ely  bosom  gaping  wound. 

And  shews  the  gushiiu;  hlAod  in  torrents  round  ! — 
6uch  were  the  thoughls  that  fill’d  my  lab’ring 
breast, 

A*  on  the  hallow’d  scene  I  paus’d — impress’d 
With  awe  of  thee,  my  Maker!  “biich.”  I  cried, 

“  Siii  h  is  the  end  that  waits  on  huin.m  pride  ! 

Di  ^i  iierate  remnant  of  a  Mon.irch’s  stale. 

Behold,  how  fbll’n  !  how  lowly  now  thy  fate  ! 
Where  are  the  banners  that  did  float  the  air. 

Where  is  the  pomp  tliat  grac’d  the  royal  fair? 
Where  now  the  lovely  dames,  I  hr-  noble  kni-.dits. 
The  gorgeous  pageantry  that  deck’d  the  rites  ? 

All,  all  is  lost  beneath  oblivions  gloom, 

'I'hoir  pomp,  their  glory’s  buried  4n  the  tomb  ! 

O'er  Kniglit  victorious,  dame,  and  sceptn  d  quren, 


Death  reigns  triumphant  o’er  the  prostrate  scene  ! 
But  must  thy  rage  upon  the  pile  too  fall? 

Yet,  spare  the  fretted  roof,  the  stucco’d  wall— 
Preserve  each  monument  of  ancient  art— 

Have  mercy.  Time,  and  leave  us  still  a  part !” 

’Tis  vain  !  in  air  my  idle  vows  are  flown  .* 

Age  has  destroy’d  what  Henry  left  undone  ! 

YORICK. 


FOR  THE  FUTBEFBIAD. 
BVtOMA, 

’Twas  nurtured  in  heaven  and  bask’d  in  the  skies. 
Waits  at  God’s  judgment  when  mortal  man  dies  ; 

On  the  right  of  his  throne,  in  silence,  it  sleeps, 

Shines  in  the  tear  when  chaste  innocence  weeps, 

It  sail’d  on  the  tempest,  and  lowly  it  fell. 

But  echo  received  it  and  plac’d  it  in  bell ; 

There  in  the  slow  fire,  it  danc’d  with  delight. 

Laugh’d  in  its  torment,  and  wept  in  its  spite  ; 
Envelop’d  in  flames,  with  the  cold  robe  of  ice, 

’Twas  carried  through  Etna, — and  Eve  saw  it  twice, 
’Twas  seen  in  the  gale,  the  whirlwinds  dread  cone 
Repell’d  it  with  terror  from  zone  to  zone, 

’Till  in  the  deep  ocean  it  found  a  dark  grave. 

But  rote  in  its  splendour,  from  the  gni^e  of  a  wave  ; 
By  the  breath  of  a  zephyr,  ’twas  wafted  on  shore. 

And  ^ncath  the  sad  cypress  it  weltered  in  gore  ; 

When  Avarice  saw  it,  and  lulPd  it  to  sleep,  I 

Then  placed  it  in  darkness  ’mid  gems  of  the  deep. 
’Twas  with  her  in  life,  ’twas  with  her  in  death, 

It  yell’d  in  her  ears,  and  it  sucked  her  last  breath. 

It  clung  to  her  corse,  and  thrice  in  revengs,  | 

Marr’d  her  cold  flesh,  and  rejoiced  in  the  ch.in?e,  I 
It  lived  with  her  riches,  and  armed  with  a  spear, 

It  conquered  iii  battle- but  was  subj  ect  to  fear ! 
With  cranage  and  terror  it  walk’d  thro’  the  field. 
With  hope  and  with  mercy  it  carried  the  shield  ; 
’Twas  leagued  with  the  friend,  itw  as  known  to  the 
foe. 

In  laurels  ’’was  crowned,’till  it  ended  in  woe. 

In  disgrace  and  shame,  it  was  struck  to  the  earth. 
The  theme  of  derision,— the  object  of  mirth. 

But  poverty  siezed  it,  and  placed  it  in  bed. 

But  all  was  in  vain  for  with  mischief  it  fled, 
vTis  the  last  of  our  life, — ’tis  the  first  of  our  end, 

’Tis  engraved  on  the.  heart  of  the  foe  or  the  friend, 
’Ti*  cherished  in  hate,  ’tis  shackled  in  love, 

’Tis  found  down  below — 'tis  found  high  above. 

In  the  hoards  of  the  miser  ti.v  carefully  stored. 

On  the  prodigal  spendthrift  tis  freely  bestowed, 
\void  it, — or  seek  it— twill  still  be  the  same, 

|n  the  apax  of  virtue, — on  the  basis  of  slmme  ! 
Westpoint,  Sept.  12th.  EI.''<TACE1 

j  Solution  is  required. 


FROn;  BI.ACKWOUD. 


Tlir,  KI.M  TRKF.S. 

oil  !  may  these  trees  be  ever  green, 

IVr-  -'•i;d  ‘pring  enwresfh  them. 

May  >1100111  t  II  every  bougti  h/  seen. 

And  lovely  flow  ers  beneatb  them! 

Be  'r  *b  ea<  li  loaf,  be  strong  er.ch  form  •, 
No  biting  winds  impair  thetu  ( 


And  may  the  red  wing  of  the  storm 
Pass  ever  by,  and  spare  them ! 

’Twas  here,  in  boyhood,  that  I  strayed, 

When  not  a  care  molested  ; 

With  her  I  lov’d,  beneath  this  shade. 

On  summer  eyes,  I  rested. 

1  feel  those  years  revive  again. 

So  sweet  and  far  departed— 

Ah  !  thoughts  like  these  are  worse  than  vaia. 
They  mock  the  broken  hearted  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  scene. 

To  view  the  woodlands  yellow. 

And  winter’s  snow,  where  late  serene 

Waved  Autumn’s  harvest  mellow  :  . 

But  ’tis  a  more  desponding  truth, 

To  feel  that  we  most  sever  ^  ^ 

From  all  that  gave  delight  to  youth, 
Despairing,  and  forever!  ^ 

As  in  a  mirror,  vanished  3  ears 
This  well-known  view  i«  raising  ; 

W'ith  lightning  glow  the  past  appears,  ^ 
As  thoughtful  I  am  gazing  !  I 

May  no  rude  hands  this  spot  deform  ;  } 

No  biting  winds  impair  it ; 

And  may  the  red  wing  of  the  storm 
Puss  ever  by,  and  spare  it ; 

Twenty  years  ago  the  affectation  of  sentiment  oa  *, 
all  occasions  and  on  all  subjects,  prevailed,  but  ! 
has  since  been  written  down.  I'he  following  ii 
one  of  the  witty  attacks  winch  then  were  com- 


To  an  Old  H  Vjr. 

Hail  thou  !  who  best  .so  snug  in  this  old  box  ! 

W  itii  sacred  awe  I  bend  before  thy  shrine  ! 

O  ’tis  not  closed  with  glue,  nor  nails,  nor  locks, 
And  hence  the  bliss  of  viewing  thee  is  mine  ! 

Like  my  poor  aunt,  thou  hast  seen  better  days! 

Well  curl’d  and  powdered,  once  it  was  thy  lot, 
To  frequent  baIN,  and  maquerades,  and  plays. 

And  panorama's,  and  the  Lord  knows  what ! 

O  thou  hast  heard  e’en  Madam  Mara  sing. 

And  oft  times  visited  my  lord  Mayor’s  treat ; 

And  once  at  Court,  was  noticed  hy  the  King. 

Thy  form  was  so  coiiirnodinus,  and  so  neat ! 

Alas!  what  art  thou  now  *  a  mere  old  mop  ? 

With  which  our  house-maid  Nan,  who  hates  a 
broom. 

Dusts  all  the  chambers  in  my  little  shop. 

Then  hides  thee  slily,  in  this  lumber  room  ! 

£uch  is  the  fate  of  fVigs  !  and  .Mortals  too  !  ! 

After  a  few  more  years  than  thine  are  past. 

The  Turk,  the  Christian.  Pagan  and  the  Jew, 

Must  hll  be  shut  up  in  a  box  at  last ! 

Vain  Men  !  to  talk  so  loud,  and  look  so  biz  ! 

How  small’s  the  difference  ’twixt  thee  and  a  Wig! 
How  small  indeed  !  for  speak  the  truth  I  ronst, 

Wigs  turn  to  dusters,  and  Man  turns  to  dust, 

A  lady  looking  at  souie  stockings  in  a  dry  good 
s!  ore.  inquired  ot  the  clerk,  who  was  a  raw  lad,  how 
fc/gfi  th  -y  came  ?  The  clerk  very  seriou.dy  answtredi 
“I  never  tried  them  on,  but  believe  they  will  reach 
above  the  kiiee.“ 


